THE ENGLISH  RENAISSANCE

Sir Thomas Browne and Izaak Walton. The Religio Medici of
Browne, a provincial physician, is one of the most de-
lightful and characteristic books of the period. Browne stands,
as it were, midway between the religious attitude of the later
Donne and George Herbert and the sceptical and experi-
mental moods of Montaigne and Bacon. He can rejoice in
"wingy mysteries in Divinity" and loves to lose himself "in
an O Altitude", while, on the other hand he speaks in
Baconian fashion of Nature as the "universal and publick
Manuscript" of God which all men should study and in his
Christian Morals exhorts his readers not to "fly only upon the
wings of Imagination" but to "joyn Sense unto Reason and
Experiment unto Speculation". Browne was what he himself
called the "great and true amphibium", and was able to live
at once in the old world of spirit and imagination and the new
world of science, so that, when he attempted to write an
antiquarian tract on some funeral urns discovered in Norfolk,
he produced one of the most sublime prose poems in the
English language. Walton shares with Herrick and Herbert a
peculiar fragrance that belongs to certain retired writers of
this period. His Lives are one of the first great experiments in
English biography. They might be described as Lives of the
Anglican saints. Hooker, Donne, Herbert, Wotton and
Sanderson. His Compleat Angler is a prose idyll with a charm
and a freshness that recall Herrick's best poems.

The most influential prose work of this age, and indeed in
the whole of English literature, was the great Authorised
English version of the Bible published in 1611. The transla-
tion was the work of a ComiHttee of Divines who made
excellent use of the older versions of Tyndale, Coverdale and
others. The result of their labours was to place in the hands
of every Englishman a work that is unrivalled for its combina-
tion of dignity, simplicity and poetic feeling. The English
Bible has been to the English people what the Homeric epics
were to the Greeks or rather something more, because it was
not only a literary masterpiece, but the sacred book of a
religion that, in spite of its, numerous varieties, was passion-
ately believed in by ne,arfy the whole nation. In the seven-
teenth century almost every non-Romanist Englishman and
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